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PEACE EDUCATION, MULTICULTURAL ISSUES AND 
CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

Three Perspectives from Members of COPRED's Working Group on 
Primary/Secondary Peace Education 



Melinda Armstrong 
Ann Hardt 
Priscilla Prutzman 
and 

Jlie Project "Preparedness for Peace" 



llic project group "Preparedness for Peace" at the Malm6 School of Edu- 
cHl ion in Sweden Ktudies ways of helping children and young people to deal 
conMructivcly with questions of peace and war. As part of th:S work, 
cxt^ctlK with KpccittI intcrcfti and competence in areas related to peace edu- 
cation arc interviewed. 

ThiK publication explores the views of Melinda Armstrong, Ann Hardt 
and PriHcilla Prut/man. all three of whom are active participants in 
COPRliD*! Working Group on Primary/Secondary Peace Education. 
(COPRHD * Consortium on Peace Research, Education and Development; 
an North American affiliate of the International Peace Research Associa- 
tion.) - Interviewer: Ake Bjcrstcdt. 
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PEACE EDUCATION: A CONVERSATION WITH MELINDA 
SALAZAR ARMSTRONG, LEE EPPING, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

1. 

AB: As an introduction, could you say c few words about yourself and your 
interest in the field of ''peace education"? 

MA: Because of my ethnicity - my mother is a native Colombian and my 
father is a Russian Jew - I consider my childhood experiences and 
educational background to be common with, yet different frca any 
minority person growing up in a white Protestant community. The problem 
for me was that I was told I was like everyone else, but I didn't have a 
group I belonged to. Like most "half-breeds", I grew quite confused. As 
educators, we describe that leamabte moment when an experience "clicks*'. 
For me, the "click" came while attending a large state university nearby 
Kent State during the student protest years. 1 was seeking the answers to the 
questions I asked about why we Americans fmd it so difficult to tolerate 
ambiguities and reconcile apparent conflicts which exist between people and 
ideas. What happens to the value of the self in public schooling? What 
happens to the connection between our learning, our thinking, and our 
acting when we ait not presented options or alternatives? What nappens to 
our rights as human beings when we assume a white materialistic per- 
spective? Tor nie, the passion in teaching was to present students with more 
than one perspective of a worid view. The challenge was how to create that 
kind of letiniing within the context of public schooling. 
Att: Have you as a teacher been directly involved in some peace education? 
MA: Yes, as an educator and counselor with children and adults for about 
20 years I've promoted the values and attitudes associated with what we call 
educating for i>euce thinking and acting. My first years of teaching were in 
uttemative schools. At that time, I followed my Intuition and dtdn*t have the 
temiR and definitions that are currently in use to describe what I did. I was 
teaching nmlticulturalism with a global perspective. My pariicuiar focus 
was on tlie beliefs and practices of children from different world r/.ligions. 
Currently* as then, my definition of peace educaticHi is iiiclusiv<: of values, 
describes a sense of purpose, and promotes an understanding of equal, just, 
and caring human rights. As I entered the public schools, university, and 
later, counseling fields, I sought the names to describe what 1 did to match 
tlie meaning of the audience I spoke to. Hiose names evolved to paraltei my 
own inner development. 
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2. 

AB: What do you think of first when you hear the words "peace 
education"? 

MA: To me, the term assumes an understanding of world peace as the next 
inevitable stage in humanity's evolution. As a pedagogy, it includes every 
aspect of thinking, feeling, being, and doing that is necessary to become a 
world citizen. Not just in ways that helps us to work through the everyday 
conflicts that occur, but how do change our fundamental rceptions of 
who we are as human beings. As unique and diverse citizens of one 
common world, I believe we not only need to know about our brothers, 
sisters, and cousins; we need to know more about our humanity. What 
knowledge did we lose or did we never really know in the process of 
developing our specialized minds? What truly are our innate capacities, our 
future possibilities? 

When 1 hear the words "peace education" I think of an education that 
leads us into the unknown. The unknown because humanity has yet to see 
the human being we are striving to cultivate and humanity has yet to see the 
collective systems we only now beginning to think about building. It sounds 
so basic, but to me peace education is teaching and learning about who we 
are, where we're going, and providing us with the skills necessary lo get 
there. In the process, we rebuild society and culture. 
Ab : When you think of peace education tn terms of what kind of goal you 
want to reach, you would include, besides certain knowledge areas, values, 
auitudes or behaviors, I guess? 

MA: I don*t separate those. It*s all about the making of a human being. How 
I teach and what I teach are integrated in such ■ way that it is all one. 
Respe(;t and care for ourselves and for the environment in which we live Is 
content, values, attitudes, and behaviors, l-or example, learning through 
music and art the names and placeK ^^here people live in the world is 
cognitive content: geography, language - phonicn. npelling - science. 11it 
respect, honor, justice, and caring we give to the members of the human 
family is affective cognition. It is all one, what wr dt> and who we are as 
members of one human race« 

3. 

AB: if you think back on your owh st hool iltiys, were ihvre some aspects in 
your schooling that might he considered an iUtemt)! at 'peace education"? 
MA: My diversity was ntM encouraged nor cetchrated. To think white and 
to think male meant luccesx. Good gmdcfi, ponitive MroktK. To think <iumb 
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and to think socially also meant success, only it wan a (ittTercnt kind ol 
success. It was the only way to succeed as a female that I knew. N(iw, 
whether there was an atten^pt at "peace education'* and I xiniply niiKKcd it 
would be a function of my psychological numbneftK during tliose yeant. 

4. 

AB: Do you believe that schools in your country, ax you know them today* 
contribute to a "peace education"? 

MA: The decentralization of schools in our country is paradox. We diHi't 
have a set of guiding principles thai define liuniai: viilucK and an approach 
to the content curriculum supporting world cillatcnry. Yet. in some schools, 
educating for making peace happens quietly behind closed doors, hi some 
schools, boards approve curriculum, but teachers may need training in 
making the necessary connections in their thinking. Do schools contribute 
to a "peace education" or are we talking about individual teachers making a 
contribution to the lives of individual children? Considering that our 
children have already arrived to us with their own particular set of 
stereotypes, prejudices, habits, and attitudes, much of what we teach is 
about unlearning what has been taught in families and through the media. 
Schools are systems, systems are comprised of individuals. Because every 
effort made is an attempt to change the thinking and feeling of an 
individual, the effort is worthy. Systems evolve in time as the individual 
collectively developr. The answer to the question depends upon the 
definitions given to the terms. Schools always have, for example, to 
integrate back into themselves attitudes and habits taught to 90 % of our 
boys through the cubscouts! 

In the recent past, environmental education has become a valuable 
content area in the classroom. I have seen a considerable change in the past 
two years with teachers connecting Native American storytelling to 
environmental education. In the process, children are thinking about and 
feeling a kind of spirituality I believe not ever introduced to cLzsrooms 
before. This pleases me, but is dependent upon specific teachers willing to 
take risks, and specific schools support this infusion. Another example, I 
believe, is in the area of special education, l^ach attempt to discontinue 
seif-contained special education classrooms is a movement towards a ''peace 
education". Institutionalized abuse occurs iti classrooms in which the 
integrity and nobility o. a human being is devalued, It is interesting to note 
that feminist scholars in listening to the stories of how women leant 
observe how many women describing their schooling experience use the 
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same language as do inceRl fturvivom. When violalionfi art conimilled in Ihe 
name of education and penonal inlegrily lost, we are not leaching lo 
Iransfomi the individual. We perpetuate dysfunction and foster harmful 
attitudes and habits in which one group haf& power over another. Eventu- 
ally, the cycle of abuse repeats itself 

5. 

AB: Do you think it is at ail possible for schwls to contrihutt to a ''peace 
education**? If so, what are some of the steps and measures to he taken that 
you think of first? 

MA: The personal transformation of each individual teacher significantly 
alters the thinking of our public school systems. Transformation occurs 
when each individual teacher and administrator looks at the roots of her/his 
own oppression* her/his own attitudes of racism, sexism, nationalism, and 
materialism, and makes an ardent attempt to eliminate prejudice am' lieut 
from that form of abuse. The process is rigorous and our teachers munt be 
willing to take a risk. Risk taking means putting the ideal before personal 
gain. I wonder, because our schools are predominantly female with male 
administrators, how are we enabling the status quo of the system when it is 
the women striving to design and implement a "peace education*' cur^ 
riculum. I have been told on numerous occasions by male administrators 
that the district has too many problems with special needs students or with 
test scores in reading that are too low to be worried about something so 
idealistic as peace education. In other words, **it*s a nice thought to have 
peace in the world, but I have more important things to worry about like 
teaching kids to read". During the Gulf War. administrators were debiiting 
about whether or not the pledge to the flag ought to be required as an cffoti 
to support our troops to make peace. The boundaries around discussing the 
lives of peacemakers or what skills we need to know in order to make peace 
became blurred. Now. "that we have peace*' one year later. we\e been able 
io go back to these terms with less political overtones. 

One example of what I do in my classroom is to integrate literature, 
particularly international folktales, with mapping skills. Then, the diverse 
temperaments of peoples become integrated with their historical stance on 
peace and war. Qualities contributing to peacemaking then become 
integrated with the writing of their own folktales. Through reading 
feminist folktales. I can integrate the equality of women inid men. a 
prerequisite for achieving world peace. 
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6. 

AB: What would be some of the possible differences in peace education 
approaches among younger and older students in schools? 
MA: Learning to change attitudes and ! 'bits regarding racism, nationalism, 
sexism, or materialism is for all ages. The how-to's are developmentally 
different. It's time we begin to expand our understanding of human 
development. Vm thinking about early childhood classes in the universities. 
When we teach from a developmental perspective and think about the 
egocentrism of the young child, our present curriculum makes sense. But 
we need the inftision of global thinking here. A young child is capable » has 
the capacity to know at her/his level of understanding, experiences beyond 
the immediate family and community helpers. Thinking bigger, to the earth 
and her differences, by aesthetically designing classrooms to have mapjt, 
artifacts, photographs, foods, etc. structures the external environment in 
such a way as to encourage the internal process to happen earlier. Do wc 
wait too long? Middle school social studies, for example to change global 
thinking because we know the child is developmental ly able to abstract 
reason and has moved out of egocentrism? lsn*t that the stage of American 
thinking - that we are the center of the universe? When we begin earlier we 
have more time to challenge external influences, such as what the media 
tells us. 

AB: Some discussion around peace education in the middle 80s dealt with 
how to approach nuclear threats. Do you see anything in that area that we 
have to think about in relation to the ages of the children? 
MA: During the 80s. while 1 was home raising three boys 1 was thinking 
and writing about war toys in children's play. 1 remember during the 
Reagan-Mondale campaign when candidate Mondale used as a television 
advertizing tactic photographs of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. He stated to the 
effect that if you voted for Reagan, what happened then migh) happen 
again. My seven year old son would go to sleep at night shaking and crying, 
not typical to his personality. One night I sat with him and he discharged 
his fear over Reagan*s mounting popularity. He was deeply afraid of the 
bomb destroying him. Educators for Social Responsibilit> had a tremen- 
dous effect upon the lives of teachers and children who sought out what 
they had to offer. They provided the framework from which cildren and 
adults could express fears, angers, and despairs. Bccau^ie my belief includes 
world peace as inevitable, to focus on disarmament education is not a 
constructive use of my teaching time. To explore who we are. what our 
purpose is. how to inlcrconnect. and how to build structures in which to 
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live is the focus of what I do. 
7. 

AB: If you were an upper-secondary schtwl teacher in a subject with which 
you are particularly familiar, how would you like to make the students 
more conscious of and more prepared for problems of peace, within that 
subject? 

MA: When I teach adults human developnicnt at the university » one of the 
ways in which I apply what I understand to be a radical feminist perspective 
to human development. 1 have studenti tell their life stories and learn the 
theories of adult development through their life stories. I believe I would 
do the same with secondary students. Why wait until wc arc adults to learn 
about who we are and where we have been? Why not begin with young 
students and teach the miracle of birth and bonding? That could be 
accomplished through a variety of content ureus! The content is only the 
tool by which we learn about ourselves; ourselves is the subject. 

8. 

AB: In international debates, the terms "disarmament education" and "peace 
education" have been used, in addition to some other related terms {"global 
education", "education for international understanding" etc.). Do you have 
any comments and preferences as to this terminology? 
MA: I use Birgit Brock-Utne*s term "educating for peace*' and I like Elise 
Boulding*s "peace learning'*. However. I imagine that once our thinking has 
transformed that we will go back to the basic word education, i would like 
to see the field of education consider what "peace education" could mean, 
not just the peace education field. What we are talking about is defming our 
human nature and how educational systems arrange the structures by which 
every aspect - physical, mental, and spiritual - of that nature can learn. 
Learning for a new age^ an age in which economic, political, and spiritual 
peace is possible. 

AB: Terms might also be important in communicating with parents and 
teachers what you are dealing with, and some terms might then be caster 
than others. How do you feel about that? 

MA: Different words mean different things to different people. No matter 
what term we select to use in a given community, there arc going to be 
those people who are going to find a problem with a particular term. I 
learned the hard way. I usually don't use the term peace education unless I 
am talking to someone in the field. And even then, wc arc bringing 
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different meanings! Actually, to parents and the community. I've stopped 
giving a nsime altogether to what I do. I just do vhal 1 do. They see the 
results in their children. Their children are learning and Ihey are happy. 
That makes parents happy! 

9. 

AB: In many countries, questions relatrd to disarmament and peace are 
highly controversial. Would you anticipate any difficulties, for example 
with parents or other members of the community, when intnklucing peace 
education in schools? If so, what kind of difficulties ? Do you see any way 
out of such problems? 

MA: Before the Gulf War I would have unKwered this queKlion very 
differently. Parents and community tnetntKm l>ecunie very confuted with 
the meaning of peace and peace education. I^vcIk of imlionalism and 
patriotism rose to an all time high. Little American llugN were paKsed out to 
children in some schools. In the name of peace wan the mcNiage. Education 
about peace could have meant to some that we didn't Kupimn the war and 
that would have been anti^American. lor the must part, parents and 
administrators do not want an anti-Anterlcan teacher in tlicir u'hool. Be- 
cause I tend to be not a political activlNt but rather a proactive trans- 
formationalist I avoid potentially political dchuten. I approach WeNteni 
imperialism through teaching about care and connection to Mother Karth. t 
teach about racism and sexism directly by looking at our hiNtory. t htive 
children interview their parents atxmt their Hvcn, their war and |)cacc 
histories. During the Gulf War. I hud my third grade children recorditig 
daily in their journals their personal respoiiKCK to the war und what we had 
been learning about the Kkills needed to ttcquirc to b<!conte |)cacemakers. 
Without saying, most of the children simply did not understand why the 
conflict couldn't be negotiated with words. 

10. 

Ali: What needs to t>e done in teacher training in order to prepare future 
teachers more adequately for the area of "peace education"? 
MA: As in uny education, an inner and outer journey is needed. The inner 
juuniey is through t)erHonai transformation. I do that through telling and 
writing perKonal stories, autobiographical studies. Where have we been and 
how did we get there? Learning theories of adult development, how post 
cotivetttionul stages and peace thinking emerges* and how those theories 
apply or do not apply to individuals lives. Or rather, how does the indi- 
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vidual life reflect or render a story of human development? The outer 
journey is through acquiring skills and social transformation. What are the 
terms used in the field, how did they emerge through history and so forth? 
Taking another look at our approach to child development and expanding 
our thinking such that we create a paradigm shift early in the lives of 
children. Children can become global thinkers early in life. How they 
reflect that thinking in their actions is developmentally related. But the 
essense of the thinking can be taught/Ieamed. And finally, what new actions 
will be taken? New thinking and new acting is the work of teacher training. 
Not new curriculum. We have all we need. Mow to use it is tiie work. 

11. 

AB: In many schools, ihc students represent a variety of nationalities and 
cultural backgrounds. To what extent would it he possible to use this fact as 
an aid in education for peace? Would you expect some difficulties in doinfi 
so? 

MA: Telling one's personal life experience in story-telling may be a way to 
connect children to their ethnicity. History and relational issues emerge 
through the stories. For example, in one of my classes, a reentry level 
college adult was totally surprised to realized how much her uuendcncc at 
miny Martin Luther King, Jr. rallys as a child molded her later thinking 
and behavior as a adult. With that piece of information, she knew more 
about herself and what kinds of situations she could create for her own 
children. Many schools with considerable Asian population have a unique 
problem. Cambodians and Laosians are enemies. Teachers have an 
interesting challenge with their multi-culturalism. In effect, all attempts to 
educate each group about the others customs through celebrating holidays 
or in just working together is eliminating prejudice. Yes, Td expect 
difficulties. But its through realizing the difficulties that we make peace. 
The greatest challenge I believe is in the communities in which diversity is 
not visible. We have no problem here is the message. When asking about 
parents or grandparents national background the response is "right here*'. 
"We*re from right here and here we stty!" 

12. 

AB: Sometimes the term "global survival" is used to refer to an area 
dealing both with the risks of nuclear war and with the risk:: of far- 
reaching environmenial damage through pollution and overuse of 
resources. How do you look upon dealing with these two categories of risks 
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together in school? Do you have any suggestions as to how the teacher 
could approach the problem area of environmental damage? 
MA: Within the past two years, the literature both for student and teacher 
hai swelled. To me« the connection is a movement from our materialism to 
our spirituality. In whatever ways teachers are able to foster the devel- 
opment of that spirituality in a classroom is approaching the problem of 
environmental damage. If* our bonding - from our original matrix of 
bonding to mother to the earth. Once the bond is complete with the earth - 
what are the names, colors, categories, so forth and how do we honor and 
respect those names, colors, categories - the child in adolescence is able to 
move on to bond with the self. Between the ages 7-12 the bond with the 
earth is essential. How we've damaged that bond and how we reestablish it 
ts curriculum for those grade levels. 

13. 

AB: Is there anything else that you would like to add about the school and 
peace education? 

MA: Tve not done this yet to the degree that 1 would like to in public 
schools, but one aspect not easily discussed is religion. As a human race, we 
are still so ignorant of the connections progressively through time between 
all the world's major religions. The historic and cultural connections are 
obvious when investigated and serve as wheat of curriculum resource 
throughout all the content areas. If we can accept the names for what all 
people call an unknown power greater than ourselves as One, then we can 
get on and learn more riches and treasures about one another. Imagine 
having a gicater understanding of Islam during the Gulf War. While that 
understanding does not condone the atrocities, it provides historical context. 
Historical context then brings meaning towards the personal. Through 
knowing the personal, we can embrace our own human oneness. Discov- 
ering the skills to make peace becomes the simple and great challenge of 
this thing we struggle to deflne called "peace education". 
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PEACE EDUCATION: A CONVERSATION WITH ANN 
HARDT, TEMPEt ARIZONA 

1/ 

AB: As an introduction, could you say a few words about yourself and your 
interest in the field of ''peace education*'? 

AH: I grew up in a Tamily that was interested in peace. As an adult I was a 
teacher* but I got more and more involved in the peace movement, 
particularly at the time of Vietnam. I looked for ways of relating peace 
issues to education, since very little was done of that sort, as Tar as I could 
tell. I took a leave Trom my university to work in this field. I was in 
Colorado with the Bouldings. When I returned to my university, I 
organized a couple of conferences, one of them dealing with conflict 
resolution (I think i called it "The Meaning and Control of Conflict'*) and 
the second one waK on alternatives to violence. 

As an educator I define peace education usually from the standpoint of 
elementary and secondary schools although I am aware that main 
organizations such as COPRED look at peace education frequently in a 
much broader perspective at all ways of educating all people in this field. 

2. 

AB: What do you think of first whvn you hear the words "peace 
education*'? 

AH: I think about education for peace, ut the dcinenfary and secondary 

levels particularly, and \ define peace in a hrnad perspective. I consider 

peace education to include non-violence ami conflict rcsolutiiin. 

AB: Do you think of peace education not only as knowledge to give lo tiic 

children and young people but also as Nomething involving attitudes and 

values? 

AH: Yes. and I also include what you did noi mention: skills, which I think 
we often overlook in education. I got involved with "ChikiitMi'« Oeatlvc 
Response to Conflict'* and I found '«hat I liked that particular program. 
Then when I work with adults, because I work with teachers, for exaniph% 
we use it for their ov^ benefit. Tve started using it with adults at any level 
at any place, calling it 'The Creative Response to Conflict just dropping 
the word ^'children". I like that particular program because it seems to me 
that it is teaching skills that we rarely focus on in our society. It is teaching 
skills on a level that can go very deeply into the person's psychologii:al 
concerns. 
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The basic handbook is called "The Friendly Classroom Tor a Small 
Planet'* which describes the activities for younger children, but I work with 
adjusted activities Tor adults. Hie program deals with skills in areas such as 
afrirmation, communication, cooperation, problem solving, and bias 
awareness. In the area or cooperation. Tor instance, one or the Tavorite 
exercises is to have people In small groups and let them each participate in 
making a machine. They can pretend to be a washing machine or they can 
pretend to be any other kind or machine. What they do is that they pretend 
to be th;^t machine, having a lot or Tun working together. Then we analyze 
it and talk about it: The %emc of community, the sense of team-building, the 
sense or truNt that come out ot it and how necessary such experiences are to 
peace. 

/4w If you think hark on your own school days, were there some aspects in 
your hchoolinn that m(nhi hv considered an attempt at "peace education"? 
All: Nm. I (lid limit* oi a family that was interested in peace. But my school 
illd not deal with |K;ace education at ali. 

4 

An Do sou hi'ltcw that schools in your country, as you know them today ^ 
I onifihuic 10 a "fwace vducation*'? 

Ali A iew. mi\ they da* the ones who have special programs such as the 
ntir I wuK jnsi dcsirjbing. Hducators for Social Responsibility have been 
iliwe hoping Nome peace education programs. There is also a national 
oigaiii/nlion on mediathm in education that has particular programs, 
leathciii' fiUKliutitili with discipline problems have led them to try such 
\m\^mm withnul truly understanding the relationship to peace. Had they 
kiinwii was a relniionshlp, they might not have bought into it; but 
hMving bought into it, Ihry see that it works. I think another area that can 
co\m close m the whole field of cooperative learning. It is approached in 
in«ny illtferctil ways but basically it's a way of organizing a classroom, 
icatlliiig ikllls (if working together. Hie research on that has shown that the 
lop clifldi ;ii acjideniiciilly and the lowest children academically have grown 
thMHigli this pMigrMiii and that the middle group arc not hurt by it. So it 
wnrks, 

AH: S(i you feel that it In eusicr to get teachers to use programs in terms of 
i*n(i|>eratioii miuI iiiediution rather than when using the word peace 
education? 
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AH: That's right. 
5. 

Ab : Do you think it is at all possible for schools to contribute to a "peace 
education**? If so, what are some of the steps and measures to be taken that 
you think of first? 

AH: It is possible, yes. The steps to be taken could be what I have just been 
describing, because I think these approaches are non-threatening to a 
community and to teachers who do not come from a peace education 
background. 1 think it is important also that these activities not only teach 
skills but also indirectly teach attitudes which make people more open to 
peace issues. 

6. 

AB: What would be some of the possible differences in peace education 
approaches among younger and older students in school? 
AH: I think that students at all levels could do some research or their own, 
but the character and scope would be difrerent. The older students 
obviously can do research on important international issues. The younger 
children would do research at their own level, and (his would probably deal 
more with the conflictii they <vee around them. It could include what they see 
about the Gulf crisis on the television, but usually it would deal more with 
interpersonal conflicts. Nonnally young children urc interested in their 
relationiihips to classmates, friends, family. liven if they have travelled, 
they probably do ru>t really comprehend world Kituations. Young Swedish 
school children can enjoy having information coming from American 
children, but they would not really understand the significance of 
international relations. 

7. 

AB: If you were an upper- secondary school teacher in a subject with which 
you are particularly familiar, how Wffuld you like to make the students 
more conscious of and more prepared for problems of peace, within that 
subject? 

AH: 1 think peace perspectives could be included in any subject. I might 
give an example of something that I tried doing quite a few years ago - I 
was asked to develop a plan for studies for the Quaker schools on the West 
Bank. Because it is under milhary occupation, although they follow 
basically a curriculum that is Jordanian, they must have it approved by the 
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Israelis, t developed u section on economics* having the students take a look 
at economics in their home town, making a study or a chocolate factory or 
some oiher induitry and really understanding not only what it was like but 
its implicMlionft in the world, how so much of what they were doing was 
related to the world. Where doci the chocolate come from and other 
iiigredieiiti? How were they marketing it? Where was it going? How do you 
market it Ibr difrerent culturei etc? Tht aim was that the students would get 
Kome world view at the same lime they could have looked at dirrereni ways 
or structuring a factory. Unfortunately, the hraeiis did not allow this. 
AH: How did you get thin particular laik? 

All: Well, I was a Quaker, and because I hud taught curriculum at times 
related to what would he called multi-cultural education today, 1 was asked 
lu do thiK; Quakers were asking for it, They had two schools about ten 
miles from Jenisalem and in these schools about half of their children were 
Christians and about half Moslem. Tliis was twenty year» ago, in 1972. 

8. 

AB: In international debates, the terms "disarmament education" and "peace 
education" have been used. In addition to some other related terms ("global 
education", "education for international understanding" etc.). Do you have 
any comments and preferences as to this terminology? 
AH: Personally I would prefer "peace education". I think disarmament 
education deals primarily with disarmament, and peace is broader. Global 
education can be an Important aspect of our social studies approach, but it 
is Just one part of peace education. However, whatever my personal 
preferences are, what term you will use depends also on what might cause 
opposition, l or instance, peace education is not being used very much 
today, becuuNc it may create negative reactions. Many people that for 
instance in IKS therefore used global education did that only to find that the 
same people liegan opposing global education. 
Ati: What would be the most frequently used term right now? 
All: Pn>t)ahiy global education. 

All: 11ie temi that yoit have been talking about earlier, creative conflict 
resolution, is that an alternative, or you see that as a more specific area? 
All: It is more Kpccitlc, bul I think it is a good way to get people to begin to 
develop attitudes based on the skills that they develop. So I see that as an 
csceilent way of getting to peace education, among people who might not 
teel at hotne with the tenn peace education from tlie beginning. 
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9. 

: In many countries, questions related to disarmament and peace arc 
highly controversial. Would you anticipate any difficulties, for example 
with parents or other members of the community, when introducing peace 
education in schools? If so, what kind of difficulties? Do you see any way 
out of such problems? 

AH: Here In the US many church-reliited ichnolii have been working with 
peace education* becauie the churchei believe in working with peace. Public 
schools ii a very dirrere nt Ihinj. Mont of my aniiwern so Tar have been 
based on the larger puhltc ichoo! experience, and then you will often see 
reslfttance againii peace education. One poiiibility might be to do more in 
trying to educate parent n and other niembe rn of the community, so that they 
do not tee peace education at a threat, becauM it can be useJ politically by 
various forces and the media, litis may be a slow process, however. Woric 
labelled "conflict resolution" is more acceptable, and may be used as a short 
cut. 

10. 

AB: What needs to he dme in teacher training in order to prepare future 
teachers more adequately for the area of "peace education"? 
AH: I think the teachers have to go through the same experience as the 
students in the school class. We have to start from the very basics, teaching 
some of these skills. When I teach a peace and conflict studies class in a 
college of education, I do exercises related to creative response to conflict 
every day, and t try to organize my class in a cooperative way. In addition, 
I try to bring in speakers from various disciplines at my university that 
have suitable lecturers available. 

AR: Is this in basic teacher training or is it in in-service training? 
AH: 'Iliese are mostly graduate students who already are teachers who 
came hack for summer school. They need the knowledge because no one 
hud ever organized things that vay. I try to help them by also letting them 
develop something that they can take back in their classrooms to work with. 
AH: Do you think that many teachers get that kind of training m your 
country tKiw or is it a rate thing? 

AH: It \% rare. And because of tlie economic cut backs, we find that schools 
are saying what we need first is hard knowledge, so that peace education is 
mt of tttr first topics to go when cut» have to be made. 
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II. 

many schools, the students represent a variety of nationalities and 
mlmntl backffrounds. To what extent would it he possible to use this fact as 
m aid in education for peace? Would you expect some difficulties in doin/f 

AH: No, I don't think I would expect any difficulties in doing it. I believe 
that much of the United States at present is becoming more and more aware 
of the need for what they call multi-cultural education. Not every 
community looks at it the same way. in some parts of the country they are 
mostly interested in bilingual education - this may be any language other 
than English but in my part of the country predominantly Spanish. In other 
caxes, the emphasis is on increasing understanding between different 
cultural groups. I don't see any major problem with that. I can see it very 
much related to understanding peace, because we begin to think of 
alternative ways of living, differences in customs etc. 

12. 

Sometimes the term ''global survival*' is used to refer to an area 
dealing both with the risks of nuclear war and with the risks of 
far-reaching environmental damage through pollution and overuse of 
resources. How do you look upon dealing with these two categories of risks 
together in school? Do you have any suggestions as to how the teacher 
could approach the problem area of environmental damage? 
AH: Environmental issues is a very crucial topic in Arizona because we 
have just had a large political debate over questions related to environment, 
I think many teachers in Arizona would be very much involved in this. 
How it should be handled in school depends on the level of the child. Young 
children may be doing such things as just collecting and sorting bottles, 
plastics, paper etc., where as others may get involved on a much deeper 
level. In Arizona we find concerns about nuclear power and nuclear 
weapons because we do have one of the largest nuclear power plants in the 
US only five miles from a large city. Because much of what is used in 
nuclear power plants can be used in bombs, we have developed a security- 
conscious society. Teachers could approach (his problem area from many 
ways. They could get into questions of human rights. They could get into 
questions of nuclear war and nuclear power plans as they look at the 
environmental questions. 

AB: U environmental issues an area that is now generally dealt with in 
»(;hoolR, more than peace issues? 
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AH: Oh yes. It is part of the science curriculum and it may be dealt with in 
the social science curriculum. 

13. 

AH: tx there anything else that you would like to add about the school and 
peace education? 

AH: It is a sad fact that peace education is an area that is first lost from the 
curricusum when schools feel that they have to give priority to "basics". 
Hecause we Sive in such a militaristic society, the situation may seem rather 
iliKmuL If there are enough of us keeping the vision before us. however, we 
might find new opportunities to carr,^ out peace education. The interest in 
conflict reKolulion Ik one hopeful sign. 
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PEACE EDUCATION: A CONVERSATION WITH PRISCILLA 
PRUTZMAN, CHILDREN'S CREATIVE RESPONSE TO 
CONFLICT, NVACK, NEW YORK 

I. 

AB: As an introduction, could you say a few words about yourself and your 
interest in the field of "peace education"? 

PF: I am the program coordinator of CCRC ("Children's Creative Response 
to Conflict") and also co-founder. I became interested in conflict resolution 
out of an interest in non-violence and the civil rights movement in the 60s. 1 
went to Selma, Alabama and was a volunteer in the civil rights movement 
when I was in high school. I met Quakers there, and I became a non- 
violence trainer in a Quaker Project on Community Conflicts (QPCC) in 
New York City. Qui of thai experience grew the CCRC -program which 
really has grown quite a bit since then. 

We haven't used tlie word |)eace education us much as conflict resolution, 
except in peace groups, becauNc we have had the goal of getting into the 
public schools right from the bcgimihig. We use the term conflict reso- 
lution rather than peace education. In fact, up until maybe eight or nine 
years ago, peace educiiiion in this country was considered not a very good 
term. However, recently ! think pence education as a term is more acceptable 
and I certainly don't feel any problem to use the word peace education now, 
at all. 

AB: You see what you are (l«)ing as part «)f peace education? 

PP: Yes, definitely. I think peace educators consider our work to belong to 

their field too. Not only becaUNe of our Quaker roots, but because we have 

been in the peace tnovemeni, we grew out of it. Our original goal was really 

to get into the main stream educational system, and we have accomplished 

that. 

AB: You see CCKC as growing out of Quaker roots? 

PP: Yes. Our philosophy is very much rooted in the Quaker philosophy. 

AB: But would you also say that since that these are the roots, persons who 

are not Quakers would not be able to use your materials? 

PP: No, Quakers lend to be very open and reach out to a lot of different 

groups. We have had a tremendous amount of support from Catholic peace 

educators as well as from many different Protestant religions. We work with 

Ethical Humanists, we work with Jewish groups - with all kinds of groups. 
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2. 

AB: What do you think of first when you hear the words ''peace education"? 
PP: I tend to think of peace education in terms of training conflict resolution 
and I imagine all the themes of CCRC - cooperation, communication, 
affirmation, conflict resolution, mediation and bias awareness - are very 
important for peace education. Our approach has been very much 
experiential, modelling this as much as possible in our own lives. Conflict 
resolution has been something that we have tried to integrate into everything 
that we do in the school and in our own personal lives. 
AB: lt*s quite natural that you see what you are doing as part of peace 
education, but would there be parts of peace education that go outside of 
what you are doing? 

PP: Yes. I think we arc not as involved with human rights, for instance. Our 
program has been primarily on the elementary level, and it has been natural 
then to focus on: how can we create a peaceful classroom right here. Peace 
education in general is a broader area than we usually work with. 
AB: What grade levels are you mostly dealing with? 
PP: CCRC mostly deals with kindergarten to grade 8, but occasionally we 
do work on the secondary level. And we do a lot of workshops with 
teachers, parents and other adult groups. 

3. 

AB: If you think back on your own school days, were there some aspects in 
your schooling that might be considered an attempt at "peace education"? 
PP: My parents were fairly conservative, 1 grew up in a conservative area of 
rural Massachusetts. But my parents gave me a kind of education which was 
constantly saying: This is the moral way - they gave me a lot of religious 
education and a good quality education. However, the thing that got me into 
this whole area was when William Sloane Coffin came to speak at my high 
school about what was going on in Selma, Alabama. He inspired interest in 
going there to volunteer as a civil rights worker. 

AB: You were talking about your parents and this person coming to your 
school, but within the ordinary school work, were there aspects of peace 
education? 

PP: Not directly, but I went to a religious high school and I think that 
contributed. 
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4. 

AB: Do you believe that schools in your country, as you know them today, 
contribute to a ''peace education"? 

PP: There are a lot of schools where they are teaching the teachers to do 
this. I keep thinking of one particular school in Brooklyn where they call 
themselves *The Peace Education School". They have mediators, they have 
constant multi*cultural things going on. they are always visiting UN and 
writing letters to people in other cultures and raise money to send to people 
in need etc. etc. There are many examples of schools like that, certainly 
around the New York Metropolian area and in Boston. All over this country 
you can find schools and teachers that are wo iking very hard on this. It's a 
nioveme ne, that's quite targe right now. 

AH: Can I interpret what you say so that there are many schools now trying 
this out. but that this Ik not true (c- the average classroom? 
rr; Weil, ii in ditticuit to know. You might find a lot of schools where they 
have done a liitit, hut titey might not call it peace education. Some have done 
a mile on inediution, and almost every school right now in the U.S. is doing 
Honielliing on multi-cullural aspects, if you consider that part of peace 
education which I certainly do. So I would say that almost every school does 
Rohiriliiiig related In peace education. There are many teachers who have a 
NeuKC of need and a neiiKe of mission related to this area, and they do what 
lliey can. but Ihey don't always have the tools or the opportunities. 

Ah: Do you think it is at all possihlv for schools to contribute to a "peace 
education''? II so, what are some of the steps and measures to be taken that 
you think of first? 

PP: YeN. it Is |H)NHil)le. I n nie, the first thing thai needs to be done is teacher 
training. 11te leaclir Js niunt In lie trained and supported in doing this work, 
and that includes several limirH of training. Ideally 20-30 hours of training 
for all the teachers who want In do this. I dn believe it should be voluntary. 
Then consultants like niyseir should gn back into the schools and help 
teachers work out prnblenu thai they might si-e with this. i*or example, 
it may be a problem In a teacher, when a silinnl child says thai my mother 
tells me that I should hit back. We help teachers deal with that kind of a 
comment and show them that we are looking at allemalives here. We don't 
judge the children or say that you are bad if you fight, but rather help them 
to look at what happens if you fight. We should continue supporting the 
programs, continue going back in and saying: I low are you doing? We try to 
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miike the people who are peacemakers or mediatoris in the Nctiool feel vcty 
proud. We have a lot of ceremonies, honoring the ineitialorH or 
peacemakers. We give them things like globes or t^nhirts and hulK thai make 
them feet great. I think that's something that outsiders can do - lunKlahlly go 
back there and to support the schools and the teacher^. liecaUNe NchooU are 
always being told that all the problems of the Hocicty go back to Iheni, unci 
they are blamed for everything. Instead I think they need coiiKtunl KU|i|iotl in 
their task, the most important work in the world. 

AB: Lei UK think of this question in another perKpeclive ihe Nteps and 
measures to be taken that you think of first, What can Ihe teacher do in the 
classroom to contribute to peace education? Could you give some eKaniplcM 
of what you are doing? 

PP: We usually start out with cooperative games and activities such as 
cooperative drawing or cooperative creative drainalics. We also practice 
communication skills, paraphrazing, active listeiihig to others - those are 
areas to start with. 1lien we work with self esteem* starting out with easy 
affirmation activities such as: Say your name and something you like to do. 
Then we work towards higher risk activities such as "One thing 1 am really 
proud of in my life..." which is much harder to do; we need to build toward 
that. Then we get into a series of conflict resolution activities. This is a long 
process where you then work toward the more refmed skills of mediation 
etc. 

AB: You mentioned "creative dramatics". What do you refer to by that 
term? 

PP: One activity we often stan with in the teacher training is called 
"machine building". In small groups people would work together to create a 
machine using sounds and motions from the group members. We guess what 
it is. 

6. 

AB: What would be some of the possible lUfferenves in imwe eduction 
approaches among younger and older students in schools? 
PP: One thing would be thinking about the developmental levels of the 
children. For instance, in kindergarten we might use, instead of role playing, 
pantomime or puppets, whereas Ihe older children may play the roles 
themselves. Further, for the younger children it's harder to be just a part of 
an activity so we take that in consideration. For instance, in the cooperative 
machine building that we just talked about, K-2 children might choose a train 
as their machine for example and feel they are Ihe whole train, whereas 
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older children could do a more complicated machine that involved really 
understanding how the different parts work together. Around the fourth 
grade is when people often begin to be able to see another person's point of 
view and that relates both to this cooperation theme and certainly to the 
conflict resolution. We tend to use role playing or dramatization with the 
older children who arc able to get outside of themselves and see another 
point of view, while the younger children have difficulties with that. 

n 

AB: If you were an upp .r-secondary school teacher in a subject with which 
you are particular familiar, how would you like to make the students more 
conscious of and more prepared for problems of peace, within that subject? 
PP: For instance, within an English teacher position, all kinds of writing 
exercises could be utilized in any of the themes really: You could do a 
cooperative writing project, and you could encourage students to use 
paraphrazing - that's definitely related to language arts. To enhance 
self-esteem you may encourage people to speak or write about themselves in 
a positive way. In working with conflict resolution, you could encourage 
people to create plays that involve non-violent solutions to ihe conflicts. In 
the subject English it is so easy to find ways. This is true of art also, 
particularly in the area of self-esteem and cooperation; and in terms of 
conflict resolution students couid be drawing comic books, showing 
non-violent solutions. 

8. 

AB: In international debates, the terms ^^disarmament education" and "peace 
education*' have been used, in addition to some other related terms ("global 
education", "education for international understanding'* etc J. Do you have 
any comments and preferences as to this terminology? 
PP: I always liked the term "awareness". We use the term "bias awareness". 
I think there is an underlying assumption for us that if we present an issue to 
a group, such as resolving a conflict, that when the group really examines 
both sides of it, they wilt inevitably choose the non-violent solution. I'd like 
to think that people will inevitably when they see what's going on, choose 
the least biased approach; it's based on a very optimistic view of the world. I 
like the term "global awareness" too: that we begin to see ourselves as pan 
of a whole. But we are not forcing anybody to see things that way which 
sometimes some of the other terms that are used imply. We don't want to use 
a dominating technique, We want people to be choosing for themselves. We 
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wuni people to be empowered lo make the decisions foi tlieiiiselvcs 
AB: How would you see the relations between the terms ynu now (neiitioniul 
- awareness, bias awareness* global awareness - and what ynu have in youi 
own liile - creative conflict resolution - and the tenn peace edutuiinti C (iiild 
you say something about how you feel these relate to ^ach o(k*r? 
!^P: Well, our title is creative response to coniUct dltlinugh we ulso usr 
creative conflict resolution. It has changed so much ttctUMlly lii^LC we Iict2an. 
The term peace education used to be considered mk m really radinil. 
"communist" kind of thing. Now, however, peace education h a piiKitive 
word, it*s education for how we become peaceful, lo I don't reMlly huve a 
problem using the term. We continue using cunllict reKiilutinii because It 
involves teaching the skills of resolving contlicts which is ninre relevant In 
schools. 

AB: Would you agree that what you huve tx;cn saying nitMUiK lliat |H*are 
education is the wider thing, within that creative reNpniiKt* tn tnnliict is ii 
somewhat smaller area, and within that again awareness would k* a smaller 
area. 

/VV t think in general, yes. Although, 1 think that cnnniet resohitinii u a 
iairly general term too, and I think that in some ways you cnuld (ilinuNt iiKe 
them interchangeably, if by conflict resolution you mean creating the stiigc 
where conflicts can be resolved. Earlier conflict resolution was seen us the 
skills and peace education was seen more as the movement, hut there has 
t)cen a real change. 

AB: Sometimes there has been, in the discussion among (icace educators, the 
feeling that conflict resolution might be so much skill-related that it doesn't 
include consideration of justice aspects and global affairs. 
PP: 1 think one leads to the other. Once people get the skills then they begin 
seeing also global issues. It's a way into the doors of those people who 
otherwise might have been the people Ave years ago who were saying peace 
educdtion, that's for sissies or that's for commies r- or whatever word they 
might be using in that year. I think that one leads to the other. Attention to 
conflict resolution can lead to verj' radical action. 

AB: But sometimes conflict resolution is used in terms of conflict man- 
agement in a way that perhaps ignores the underlying problems. But that is 
not the way you use the tenn, I guess? 

PP: No, not at mII. One of the very important theoretical bases for the 
Quaker project way back when we were starting was Paulo Freire, and if we 
ever thought in terms of what's our philosophical base was way back then, 
we used to say it's h'reire, and that has to do with individual and group 
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empowerment: We can nitfke el^ngcs and inipKui nit^nr^i In nm lilc So it s 
no! just ikillK. but it's a wiiy of getting inin iiie door tnun un educutor's 
perspective. 

AB: 11iere Is another tiling I would like ti> ask ynu utxun. I have been In 
contact earlier with Linda Lantlcrl and her ro-workiTK hi New Vork, and 
they have a inngrain which U slnillar In terms, dealing with creative 
conflict resolution flow ilinilar aa* these approachei^? On you feel that this 
is the same thing as you have been talking about or is It different? 
/VV One reason the programs are so similar Is that they came to us to help 
them to Stan Ww program. One third of their manual is our manual. A 
difference, however, between the two programs U that they have become 
insillutlonati/ed: they are now pan id* the New York City Board of Udu* 
cation. 

Ah Uasically you see that these programs have a similar way of looking at 
things and handling things? 

IU\ Hasicatty. yes. ] hey used to be called llic Model Peace Education 
I'rngram and they changed their title to llie Resolving Conflict Creatively 
I'rogram. We still work together. 

All, In many nmntriest questions related to disarmament and peace are 
liiKlily ( OfUrovcrsiai. Would ynu anticipate any difficulties, for example with 
parents op other members of the community, when introducing peace 
education in schools ? If so, what kind of difficulties? Do you see any way out 
of such problems? 

/'/V Yes, we have been dealing with that ever since the beginning, really. 
We always nieci raactions like "i am telling you to hit back if you get hit". 
We had now had this visualized in the form of Yellow Ribbons. In this 
country the Yellow Ribbon grew out of a song called "Tie a yellow ribbon 
around the old, old tree", which meant: If some persons were away you tied 
a yellow ribbon around a tree to remind yourself of them. The yellow 
ribbon got started as a symbol of supporting the men and the women who 
were In the Iraq war, and it originally only meant supporting people and 
Individuals, it didn't mean the war or not the war. But with this nationalism 
and patriotism that got going so fast, ;he yellow ribbon by the end of the war 
was a symbol of supporting the war. There was a movement to start a new 
rihWm which should mean that we support people but not the war, because 
ttte sytnbol got very distorted; and it was so clear that the govemment was 
contributing to this, was rcally behind it. 
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At the lictuinU where wc had fihe most advanced peace education program, 
yelhiw rihbonti were put on \l% front door. That arose the controversy among 
llie people who wetv in the peace education program there and they felt that 
it waNirt right to put the yellow ribbons on, $o they kind of got into a kind of 
argument with theniKelvei about it. It became an ongoing dialogue. 

Qoiiig back to your queition, I think opening the dialogue, opening the 
diKCUKKion h a way to handle such situations and looking at the conse- 
quences. I think there is nothing more apt to change people's minds than 
examining what happens when a conflict escalates. One of the reasons that 
this war was allowed to be escalated in the way that it did is that we did not 
see all the people who died over there. They kept that hidden. If you see 
what happens to a person in a fight, you look for other alternatives. 

This is sort of digressing, but I think that our government has figured out 
the tactics of the peace movement and uses them themselves to disarm the 
peace movement. I just sec over and over again that they change the 
language, such as when they talk about ''peace keepers". In the news the 
other day the term "an outbreak of peace" was used. This is a title of a 
peacebook for children. 

AB: Did you have greater diflicully with your program during this war 
period or after the war than earlier? 

PP: Yes. I felt like I needed to coiiKtanlly run around and say to people: 
things are going to be ok. There was a great deal of panic. I think people 
were in shock when this happened, people did not know what happened, and 
our role became almost counnelling. Children'^ parcniH were going off - 
they might be killed. Wc had to deal with death and fear itiKUcs. We advised 
teachers how to respond, and haKicaily the main idea was that we needed to 
listen to the feelings and be (here. It was vilaliy important to discuss and not 
Just say; well, we are not going to diKcusH ilt an I gather a lot of classroom 
Just didn't discusK it - they were afraid. It changed our work dramatically, it 
made uh create niuteriaU like we'd never created materials. We had a 
lifly*page packet ready to diKlrihute within a few days. Not that the materials 
were not around already, hut they had to he adapted for this particular war 
because it was so unique* Media edncatton was particularly vital during that 
period. It wan confutiing for ine how tome |)eople could be so in favour of 
peace and the ncMt day l)e Kupporting the war. That's something I really 
haven't totally come to grips wilh myself yet. That's purl of that shock; we 
were in khock during thai )>eiin(l. 
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10. 

AP: What needs to be done in teacher traininn in ordvr lo prepare puure 

teachers more adequately for the area of "peace education"? 

PP: We need lo give lenchers the %ki\h and support. 

AB: And you Ihlnk Ihli Is somclhlng lhat should be done both in basic 

teacher training and In In-service training? 

PP: Yes, definitely. There is a great Interest In this also. 

AB: Is it done In basic teacher training to some extent? 

PP: I do a lot of that. I teach two or three courses a year through teachers' 

centers, through colleges and universities, mostly graduate programs. 

II. 

AU: In many schools, the students represent a variety of nationalities and 
cultural backgrounds. To what extent would it he possible to i4se this fact as 
an aid in education for peace? Would you expect some difficulties in doing 

so? 

PP: Hiut's what Tve been working (in for the iH.st ycur« ulinost totally. If at 
all possible I send other stuff out to do the regular cnriflici resolution or 
peace education, and I've been focused on the bias awareness jusi to Icurn 
more about it, and I am writing some curriculum material on bias awareness 
right now. Tve Iwen trying out these activities on different ages of children 
and that's Just remarkable to see how complicated it is and how much it's 
really needed and it's very integrated into peace education and coiillici 
resolution. 

AD: When you say it's complicaied, wiiul kind of difficulties do you see in 
that? 

PP: Well, sometimes people are not aware of the complcKliy of rcliitliHi 
ships between male and female or many different cultmcs and all of the 
work that needs to be done to be able to create a sufe enough atmosplierc 
where people really can openly share about these difficnIllcN, It Is the same 
for class issues. In this country people tend to think that cvciyhody is 
middle-class, and they don't want to deal with class. On tiie other hand, 
almost everybody is carrying around some pain about niaylK' lie lug poor or 
not being as good as somebody else. 1^ose issues are Just full of pain. Age 
issues are important too: The whole area of children still l^ing an op)n«'NKed 
group of people basically. This is one of ilie isms that children often relHtr to 
the best. They really see how they are oppressed, and when we stait Icaclilug 
them oppression theory they begin realizing that they uiiderstaud esactly 
what we are talking about because they are constantly being ordered around 
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by adults and controled by adults and in some cases beaten or tortured by 
adults essentially. Maybe you don't have that as much in your country, but 
in this country children and old people are the poor people or the country - 
it's just horrendous to realize that. 
AB: So you see this is an educational challenge? 

PP: Yes, it is a challenge 1) to get to the point tu be able to deal with it and 
2) to face the really difficult awarenciiei thai come to the KuH'ace there. 
AB: And so you are publishing some matcriaU on thin topic in tlie future tliat 
would be available? 

PP: Yes, I am hoping they'll be available within a year. 1lie hitH uutl pleccK 
are all here and it's just a matter of putting them tugetliisr und to niuku KCfiKU. 

12. 

AB: Sometimes the term "nlofntl surmar is umuI to rvjvr to an ofi'o ileolmn 
both with the risks of nuclear war ami ^^'ith the risks of far rnh fUHit 
environmental damane thri)unh pollatit^ anil oveta\e of nwoan es IIoh' do 
you look upon dealing with these two t ateH^ries of nsks /f)*fi7/n7 in srhut! ' 
Do you have any sujtMestions as to how the tearher t ould approaih the 
problem area of environmental damage? 

PP: I think it is very meaningful to deul with tliuKi* things lugether. At 
present, everybody seemR so aware of enviriMnnenial ii^HUeii. At every 
possible opportunity we try to put a little stamp that we are using recycled 
paper, we urge the children to recycle all their bottles, and many ichools 
have huge recycling projects built into the curriculum. Suburban places tend 
to be better about recycling than urbafi areas. New Yorkers tend not to be 
quite as aware of the effects of garbage on the i^nvironmcnt as suburban or 
rural people are, so 1 think the schools really in suburban areas are more 
involved than the city schools. We try in every way that we can to relate to 
the survival of the planet. 

AB: Are you in your own program working with environmental issues? 
PP: That's part of the experiential approach. Tor instance, we ask the 
children to write their names on their cups, so we don't use more materials 
than we need to, We are trying to connect our actions with environmental 
issues. We are constuntly saying: How is the conllici that's goitig on right 
now related to this conflict right here? 

13. 

AB: !s there anything else that sou would like to add ahmit the svhool and 
peace education ? 
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PP: I used to be %o fomiMlly commllled In m educator'N poinl (if view nf 
saying: "These are the alternative!, whitli nne wnuld you cluHine ami l)uw 
would it work?*' and not %o much pushing the idea ot : ynu can't \m a violent 
solution. But aa I have been working in the areaR nf rRiiRni and sexlRni und 
homophobia in claxr^i, I ttee the kind of pain that cnnieR nut. I find myKeif 
wanting to say thai I will not tolerate a ratlNt cornnient here, I find myKtif 
firmly taking a stand in thit particular area. I don't know why exactly, but t 
find it somehow eaiier to tay *'raciini ii wrong" than "vinknte Ik wrong". 
That*s something I am really struggling with. 
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